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THE ‘QUID PRO QUO:' 


or, ‘ONE GOOD TURN DESERVES ANOTHER.’ 

We cannot review the preparatory movements and leading 
events of the Peninsular War, without finding numerous cir- 
cumstances of a nature sufficiently striking to furnish out a 
whole century of ordinary history. From the hour when the 
‘ Great Captain’ first threw his sword into the scales of victory, 


and saw the boasted charm of legitimacy, the might and trea- 





sures of the world mounting in the balance, — when the min- 


+ jons of power, when the crowned tyrants of the earth, cowered 


> before the destiny of a single man, to the moment when the | 


’ star of his fortunes waxed pale in the tempest, and set for eve r| 


on the plains of Waterloo,—there is a chain of incidents so| 


ie Na aL 


striking, so wonderful, that, were the narrative but surrounded | 


with the shadows of twenty centuries, it would be rejected by | 
the wisdom of the world, as combining circumstances too far | 
beyond the bounds of probability, — too astounding for ordinary | 


belief! 
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_hand to defend her soil against the triumphant invader, the 


a 
‘ 
a 


in whose armorial halls there rested the trophies of a hundred 


we ais igiadinlbion 


\ hovel of the peasant, < 


+ Count de Montana stood deservedly conspicuous. 
acknowledged head of one of the noblest families of Castile, 


Nor were these events without their powerful influence on 


the romance of private life. As the times rendered ail soldicrs, 


their fortunes and families were naturally affected by the great || 


changes which hung upon ‘that talisman, the sword.’ The 
lord of the proudest domain found shelter in the half-burned 


und bright-eyed dames, ‘ whose hearts | 
} had ne’er before known sorrow,’ sought amid the tenants of | 
@ thei ‘ir mountain wilds, a shelter from worse than death,——a 
) refuge and a home. 


Amid the chivalry of Spain, who had pledged heart and 


He was the 





fights, — the proud mementos of the mighty chiefs who swept | ’ : ; | 
: g I 


the usurping Moslem from the land! 

With such relies to inspire them,— with the rich plains and 
} lovely valleys, the orange groves and vine-covered hills, the 
silver streams, that glided like paths of light, to render their 
fairy home more beautiful,—- with the voices of loved ones 


mingling in fancy with every trumpet-note that came on the 


breeze, — the brave followers of Montana swore — 


‘ 


By Saragossa’s ruined streets, 
By brave Genora’s deathtess story, 

While still one patriot'’s heart-blood beats, 
That blood shall stain a conqueror’s glory ! 


But the efforts of the devoted Spaniards were vain against 
the fortunes of a chief, whose every step was victory, — and 
they saw with anguish the sceptre pass from their race, and the 


_ diadem of Iberia glittering on the brow of a stranger. 


Incapacitated by his wounds for immediate military duty, and 
having compromised his safety by his determined opposition to 
the invaders of his country, De Montana was forced to fly 
from the halls of his ancestors, and seek, with his only daugh- 
ter, in a foreign land, that protection which his own could no 
longer afford him. His original destination was England, but 
the ports and outlets of Spain were closely guarded, and, after || 


_ harrowly escaping capture, he succeeded in crossing the moun- 


' tain barriers of his country. 





With passports obtained under a 
fictitious name, he here sought a te mporary concealment among 
the very people whose late successes had driven him into exile. 

Avoiding the military stations, and belié¢ving that greater 
safety could be found in a crowd, where a thousand conflicting || 
interests would enable a stranger to pass unnoticed, he reached 
Paris, and engaged a neat but secluded dwelling in the Faux- || 
bourg St. Antonie. Here, with his lovely daughter, who was 
but just budding into womanhood, he endeavored to beguile an 
exile’s sorrows, and economise his limited means, by instruct- 
ing the youth of the neighborhood in the language and litera- 
ture of his country. His success was at first but limited, when 
he unexpectedly found an able auxiliary ina young French offi- 
cer, then residing in Paris. 

Henry Laudain was an orphan, possessing attainments of the 
highest order, engrafted on a pure and elevated mind. He had 
just succeeded to a large estate, the necessary settlement of 
which had withdrawn him, for a time, from his station in the 
army, 

Ardent and generous in his temperament, -- yet deprived of 
those social ties on which the young heart might expend its 


'lless grief 


|| the regrets of his Medora. 


| gentler inline, — he mali, iy acts of kindness abroad, to|| Laadain was suddenly ordered to join his regiment in a dis- 
He took a 


new friends, and, while leading his gallant troops against the 


|fill up the void caused by his early bereayements, which had | tant province. hasty yet affectionate leave of his 


left him so little to love at home. A simple incident drew his 


attention toward the exiled Montana. Guerrillas, his soul, like his noble charger, bounded to the trum- 


° | a . . ‘ . 
He found him, in front of his residence, endeavoring to re- a, and, for a moment, he almost forgot — his Spanish. 


* * * * 


vive a favorite bird, which had just been accidentally killed. — 








It was only a Mindy a but it had sung on his own loved hill, | And Montana and his daughter were again alone. 


and sported in the orange groves of his lost home. It wason/y|| An epidemic was raging in the suburb. They had minister- 


«a bird, — but it was an exile, like him, — and the almost child-|! ed to the sick around them, and in a few days were both strug- 


Their class was ne- 


of his daughter for the loss of her little companion, |! gling with the worst stage of the disease. 


led him to renewed efforts to revive it. They were in vain. —||cessarily dismissed. Their little means soon followed. The 


requisite expenses of a sick room compelled them to sacrifice 


The poor bird was dead; and, gently smoothing its plumage, 


he replaced it in the then silent cage, and endeavored to soothe || their furniture, and there was no one to comfort the desolate 


Laudain was affected by this inci- |) strangers. All around were too busied with their own selfish 
thought he, ‘nothing dies, but something |! griefs. 


mourns.’ | 


dent. ‘Ah! surely, 
There is an old saying that, ‘when Poverty comes in at the 


A short time sufficed to make Laudain acquainted with the | door, Love flies out of the window.’ But were this true, it 


stranger, when, on describing his former campaign and impri-|/ could not mean a father’s love — it could not reach a daughter's 


sonment on the Pe *ninsula, he recognized in the ¢ Medora had crept gently from her sick pallet, and 





| . 
care-worn fea- | devotion. 


tures of Montana, one whose kindness had lightened his cap-| was kneeling at Montana’s bed-side. A slight movement aroused 





?|| tivity, and preserved him from the severities, which, in that|/him. < My child! my poor child!’ groaned the wretched father 


| desperate struggle, rendered war doubly terrible. || —< must I leave you, alone and desolate, here ?’ 


said Laudain to himself, | 
He did 


|| not probably repeat the exact words of our English maxim, but 


‘One good turn deserves another,’ ‘T cannot feel alone, my father, or desolate, while you are 
She has 


father, — here, here, 2s I knelt before this 





as he entered again the humble mansion of Montana. | with me — and I know, I know that we part not yet! 
been with me, my 
jthe sentiment is the same in all languages; and as he had the | symbol of our hope. 
tiful — the dead. 


Montana clasped her in his feeble arms. 


I have looked upon the past — the beau- 
She came to bless her husband and her child !’ 
A faint stream of 
It encircled the father and his 


feeling by heart, he no doubt said or thought it, in excellent | 
And well did he fulfil the implied pledge, — for, 
aware that an offer of pecuniary aid would be painful to the 


French. 
light shone through the lattice. 
child! 
again was still ! 

When the morning dawned, Montana and his daughter lifted 
up their voices in gratitude. 
All was 


Then, there was a slight sound from afar, as of a 


proud heart of Montana, he resolved to assist him in a manner | A strain of distant music floated on the air, and all 


calculated to further his views, without wounding his delicacy. 
A few efforts among his friends, secured to Montana a number 
of pupils from the first families of Paris, whose ample means They had slept sweetly, for they 
Nor was this all. He} calm around, save the tones of a 


| resclved to become a student himself, was violently enamored 


afforded a very liberal compensation. had slept in hope. 
distant bell. 


horse at full speed. 





of the Spanish language, and devoted his hours to it with an| It increased — it thundered o’er the street 


| unwearied assiduity, which was singularly edifying in a youth |!—a hasty tread on the stairs -- the door flew open, and — Lau- 
| who had spent so much of his time amid the elegancies of the | dain was at their feet ! 
O God! I knew 


not, I dreamed not, until last night, of this!’ And 7e// had his 


| fashionable world, and the exciting scenes of military life. oes 
| Whether the bright eyes of Montana’s daughter had any agency |) 


‘ Forgive — forgive — best and dearest! 


in these resolves, or whether her gentle offers of assistance | gallant steed borne hiin to the rescue ; and sweet were the words 


| . 
of affection interchanged; and pure the incense that arose on 
the altar of their God ! 


What need of words ? 


stimulated him to redoubled exertions, I will not pretend to say. 
| A noble bard has told us that 
"T is sweet to be schooled in a new tongue, Hope hath a balm — Wealth can un- 


By female lips and eyes. lock many a charm for the bed of sickness; and what cannot 


Youth do, when Youth, and its own one too, bids it awake and 
Our old maxim lost not its influence. All felt it — all 


Be that as it may. 
fect knowledge of a language which had gained ten thousand ¢ live? 
held it dearer. 

Montana recovered more slowly. His heart was too full for 
words, and he whispered to it a pledge of gratitude hereafter. 
| probable attachment, or even stop to give a particular descrip-| But there came an echo over the far hills. It was the thunder 
ltion of Medora’s : it was of that kind of Salamanca —and the old soldier started to arms! Who 
which the heart may feel, but the pen can never describe. So, | shall tell of the slaughter-fields of Spain, where every foot of 
ground was the pillow of the brave — where the earth trembled 


Laudain lost no time in acquiring a per-| 


new beauties from the loveliest lips in the world. 
| 
But ours is a tale of gratitude, not love, —and my readers |! 
will excuse me, if I do not trace the further pregress of this | 


beauty. Suffice it to say, 





being careful to preserve the necessary requisites to beauty in| 


the higher classes in Spain, they may add whatever extra beneath its red banquet, and seemed to echo the vulture ery in 


= ieee 0 aii sane anion’ ~y are mine !’ 
| charms they think most desirable to complete the picture. the air They are mine! they are mine ! 


Fortress after 
The combined forces of Eng- 


Montana deeply felt the kindness of his young friend, and his || The French power began rapidly to decline. 


vow of gratitude was registered above. fortress was wrested from them. 


| 
| 


land and Spain resolved to follow up their late successes with 





a blow that should for ever settle the question of supremacy in 


‘A change came o’er the spirit of my dream.’ Laudain was 


. . > Penings © Ly <] 2 Pel} . > > ve 
sensible, humane, and generous, as has been said, but he was | the Peninsula. The king, Joseph, feeling that the moment was 


|also very young, and somewhat hasty. Besides, the poor young | Come, when he must make a desperate stand, or be driven over 


/man had never read a tract against duelling! Consequently, | the mountains, and for ever relinquish the sceptre of Spain, con- 
|he was shot, one fine morning, very early, by a brother officer, | centrated his forces at Vittoria, and, on the twenty-first of June, 
1813, prepared for the eventful struggle. But Wellington was 
there, — another star was in the ascendant, and the light of vie- 
What chief, 
with the snow-white locks, rushed foremost in the ranks of 

Montana, the exile, would add another wreath to his 
Amid the fury of the attack — amid the thickest of the 


| who had made some idle observation about his ‘Spanish beau- || 


ty ;’ for which piece of folly he received a duplicate of the bul-| 


tory no longer shone on the banner of France. 


let he had given his antagonist. 

And did our hero die ? 
‘one fair spirit for his minister,’ and the surgeon had removed | 
the bullet, and she had removed the fever, before her father had | 
got over his consternation, or the gossips had time to make any | / SaaS — 02 the dear-bought heights of Puebla, or the bloody 
streets of Gamarra Major —the thunder-shout of victory fol- 


O no — heroes never die. There was 
| Spain ? 


fame ! 


mischief out of the matter. 

It is strange that her humanity did not extend to the other| 
wounded officer, as both lay in the same neighborhood ; but) | 
there my authority is quite silent. Perhaps she was guided by || Zadorra ! and thou, O gentle 
our old maxim — which would only have held good in one case |Zalla! hastened, with thy tributary wave, to drive the red 
— ‘One good turn deserves another.’ stranger to the shore. 


lowed the lightning of his sword! The ery of Spain was for 


‘vengeance!’ and fully the debt was paid. 


Thy fair stream,O 


fled from the crimson flood ; 


It was during the desperate conflict, 
, when the bold De Longa stormed the heights of Subijana de 
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Alava, that Montana rushed to aid his old companion in arms. | that they might not interrupt so blissful a meeting — and we 
A gallant French officer, bleeding and faint, and a few wounded || will do the same, gentle reader, for the very best reasons in the 
followers, were still fighting for their banner, — their last ram- || world.—Kuickerbocker. 


part formed of the bodies of their slaughtered countrymen | 
De Longa, infuriated by the unexpected resistance, resolving | 
to give no quarter, shouted ‘ For Spain!’ and charged on the | 
little band. ‘For France!’ answered the young hero, and | 
struck the dark chieftain to the earth. A hundred bayonets | 
were at his breast, when Montana sprang into the midst, and, | 
flashing his well-known weapon between them and their prey, | 
cried —‘ My sword for the stranger! Honor to the brave, | 
though a foe!’ As the fainting officer fell, Montana caught him 
in his arms. A gaze —it was the same! Montana had again | 
redeemed his pledge ! | 

The contest was soon over. The French, completely routed, | 
fled with the late King of Spain, to Pampeluna, and thence 
crossed the Pyrennees, into France, and, supported still by the 
arms of England, Ferdinand ascended the throne of his ances- 
tors. It is true that ‘Ferdinand the Beloved,’ like Louis le De- | 
sire, did not justify the expectations of his subjects, but proved | 
a veritable tyrant: yet they seemed to console themselves with 
the salvo of the Greek minstrel : 


A tyrant — but our masters then 


Were stiil at least our country men. 








And Laudain — where is he? A large oriel window illu- 
mined a spacious apartment in the convent of St. Ursula. The 


light, falling through the richly-stained glass, threw its mellow 
lustre over the couch of a youth, who seemed, by the surprise | 
depicted in his countenance, to have just awakened from a) 
strange and painful dream. | 
‘ It cannot be !— yet surely I was down—and my brave boys) 
too! All, all shall not perish! For France !— to arms — to) 
arms !’ 
‘To mine, then!’ said a sweet voice by his side, as he felt II 
himself gently restrained in his place. Laudain started. There 
was something in that voice that seemed more than familiar — 
yet on looking around, he perceived, by the dress, that it was 
only one of those ‘ Sisters of Charity,’ who retire from the 
lighter enjoyments of the world, and repay its calumny, by | 
soothing the wretched, by healing the sick and wounded, and 
binding up the broken in heart. } 
‘You are now under my charge,’ whispered the sister, ‘and | 





with the aid of two noble friends, who have never left you | 
during your delirium and sufferings, I hope to see you soon com- | 
pletely recovered.’ {| 
 ¢And who are they, and who are you, gentle sister?’ asked 
the bewildered Laudain. i 

‘We are Spaniards. Seek no farther.’ i} 

‘And yet J am an enemy.’ || 

‘You were, when our brothers met you in the field. The sick || 
and wounded are not our foes.’ 

The invalid swallowed a sleeping draught — blessed the hand 
that gave it—and never awoke until the matin bell claimed the 
first thoughts — the heart’s fresh offering for Heaven. 

After some time, the sister re-entered to see her patient. —!| 
The fever had left him, and, at his earnest request, his two un- 
known friends were re-admitted. They appeared to be stran- |! 


gers, evidently officers of high rank. But when the curtains || 


i} 
| 
| 

1 

1| 
| 
| 


were withdrawn, Montana was clasped in the arms of his friend ! || 


‘And your daughter?’ said Laudain, as they hastily ex-| 


changed inquiries. | 

‘Is well. You will see her shortly. In the mean time, let | 
me present to you my friend, General De Longa, who has, 
during your illness, shown you unwearied attentions.’ 

‘De Longa —the Guerrilla chief !’ — cried Laudain, in || 
amazement. ‘I struck him down on the Alava!’ 
‘ For which, my dear colonel, I am under all proper obliga- 
tions’ —said De Longa, smiling. ‘ But, as I had intended you 
the same favor, at the time, we will consider that account fairly 
balanced, and, like true soldiers, be friends in peace. As you| 
have now almost recovered, you must all accompany me to my | 
mountain home, where I will show you a paradise worth a! 
Guerilla’s fighting for.’ 

Laudain grasped his hand warmly, but could not answer. — | 
There are moments in our lives, when our hearts swell with | 


fervent feelings of love and gratitude toward our fellow-beings || 


— when we mistake the little cirele around us for ‘ the world’ | 
—and think that world ‘too good!’ Why do these moments 
— these fresh, green spots— so seldom appear in the desert of 
life ?’ 

‘ Where is the kind sister, said Laudain, ‘ to whom I owe so| 
much ?’ | 

‘ Here!’ answered a voice that thrilled through every nerve. 
has — forgotten his Spanish!’ 

He turned. It was his own Medora! The disguise under | 
which she had taken part with the sisterhood in their good | 
work, had been laid aside, and she stood there, ‘ beautiful as a! 


Jover’s dream !’ | 
The veterans Montana and De Longa very properly retired, | 


|| may be attained, Truth and her handmaiden Justice excepted. 
‘ She is delighted that her brother is so well, yet grieved that he |) 








LINES. 


BY ALBERT PIKE, 





Original 
Tue sea! the sea! 

It rolls as sternly and as free — 

As brightly flashes on this shore, 
As where the grave and cali vibration, 

From out its heart’s green, gushing core, 
Washes the footsteps of a nation 

Of freemen, on New England's shore. 


The wind! the wind! 
Its spirit cometh, pure anc kind, 
Cooling the heated brow of Care: 
It sleeps upon the silent ocean, 
Watching the storm- wolves in their lair: 
But yet it calms not my emotion ; 
My heart of wo I still must bear. 





The sun! the sun! 
It shines as bright my heart upon 
As in my own dear native land ; 
And inward far the snowy mountains, 





By morning’s crimson lightning fanned, 
Are blazing like etherial fountains — 


Yet ail unmoved and lone I stand. 


The sky! the sky! | 

As brightly opens its blue eye 
As on New England’s sunny hills; 
And shades of cloud are o’er it stealing, | 
With tender, melancholy thrills, | 
As o’er the soul sad drifts of feeling — | 
But I feel not the beauty still. 


| 
The woods! the woods! | 
Their melancholy solitudes 
Are deep and silent as at home — 
Chequered with sunlight, intervening 


Mid heavy, green, and purple glooms. 
Alas! yet deeper shades are screening 


The heart that no sun-rays illume. 


The heart! the heart! 
It is the sad and lonely heart 
That hath no calm or peace within. 
Nature is beautiful as ever, 
But Jam not what I have been. 


My heart is like a mountain river, 
Dashing itself to foam and rain. 


My home! my home! 
Were this but home, it were all bloom 


And brightness round me. —’T is not home. 
The sky, the wind, the waves that shine 


Upon the shore, the forest gloom — 


Whatever makes the heart-strings quiver — 


Sill their vibration echoes, ‘ Home.’ 








THE TRUTH OF HISTORY. 


ENQUIRY CONCERNING THE GUILT OF CATHERINE HOWARD. 





Treru is in herself so lovely, and her voice, when heard, so 


|, omnipotent, that were she to unveil herself to the world, there | 


are few, we believe, who would not become her votaries. Yet 
how seldom is her form seen! how rarely is her voice heard ! | 
Gentle and white-robed as Innocence herself — yet has the | 
world been deluged with blood under the assumption of her | 


often used to ‘fence about all crime.’ The very spell her name | 
holds over the minds of men has been detrimental to her power: 
for Falsehood has trumpeted forth that name, and under its| 
magic influence has the more eifectually and universally spread | 
its own deceitful delnsions ; and so it ever will be: the preju-| 
dices, the nationalities, the education, and sometimes even the | 


virtues of men, militate against the universality of truth.—| 
| The humble individual who treads in the path of comparative | 
| obseurity, is rarely estimated as truth would dictate; but in| 


| more exalted stations in public life, how fatal to the cause of| 


‘humanity, of virtue, of the dearest interests of mankind, has| 
‘been this proneness vf man to hug delusion to his bosom, to| 
shut his eyes to the presence of truth! He has guarded his ears | 
| from hearing her voice as effectually as did Ulysses guard his| 
|from hearing the song of the Syren; whilst those who would 
‘have made her presence visible, have mostly fallen a sacrifice 
|to their enthusiasm in the cause of this fountain of all coop 
and all seaury. The history of the world shows, in every page 
of its melancholy records, that every end we seek or desire 


Napoleon could rise from the ranks to the French empire, made 
by him more extensive than that of Charlemagne; could hold 
the destinies of all the nations of Europe in his hands, whilst 
kings attended at his levee; but he could not command that 
Truth should guide the historic pen and illume the page on 
which his great actions should be recorded. Washington could 


to possess itself ‘pf liberty, that good which could alone crown 
with glory, greatness and power, its maturer day ; but could he 
secure that Truth alone should chronicle forth his deeds ?~ 
And so it has ever been with all those who have shone as stars 
or beacons to the world. 

Shall we search for truth in history? Alas! it is but the 
chronicle of the actions of a few men, saved from the mighty 
roll which time has swept to eternity. Could these start again 
to life from their dreary mansions, what would they find ?~ 
their virtues perhaps scarcely noted, their actions misrepre- 
sented, and their vices and those passions which link them to 
humanity, magnified and blazoned forth. 

But Truth has some votaries! Yes, sometimes one of the 
higher order of beings, gifted with enthusiasm and genius, has 
flung away the smiles of the world, health, happiness, and life 
itself, to obtain her; and has found that time had thrown 
around her an oblivious veil, which it is not permitted to hu- 
man hand to raise, and the eye of human genius is not piercing 
enough to penetrate. 

A distinguished living author has said that ‘ Histories were, 
for the most part, merely romances ;’ but those only who, in 
their search after truth, have pored over ponderous tomes and 


‘conned the chronicles of old, can be aware of the difficulty, in 


some cases the impossibility, of drawing a line between history 
and romance. Not to refer to the times of Theseus and the 
Minotaur, or of those recorded by Herodotus, Quintus Curtius, 
or Livy, how many historic events are involved in impene- 
trable mystery ? Voltaire, quoting the axiom of Aristotle, has 
said, ‘ L’incredulite est le fondement de toute sagesse. Ceite 
maxime est forte bonne pour celui qui Jit Phistoire.’ 

Whether, if the truth of some contested points of history 
could now be demonstrated beyond dispute, be of any conse- 
quence to society at the present day, it is needless here to in- 
quire ; though the reader of history, the scholar, and antiqua- 
rian, may perhaps derive some gratification from such demon- 
stration. 

The greatest enemies historic Truth has ever had arrayed 


against her, are the spirit of political party and the fury of re- 


ligions sectarianism. Will the soi-disant liberal be likely to 
do justice to the motives and actions of one of opposite prin- 
ciples, of one whom he believes inimical to the liberties of his 


‘country, the amelioration of his species? Or, on the other 


hand, is the upholder of ancient institutions, he who believes 
men are not all equal; that it is according to the laws of nature, 


|as well as all-conducive to the weli-being of society, that men 
{should be ranked in their different grades, according as intel- 


lect, genius, or education has classed them, or sometimes even 
wealth, in countries where there is an hereditary aristocracy, 
always ranked below the other three, in republican countries 
alone valued above them; is it likely that one with such feel- 
ings should view impartially the conduct of the liberal, whose 


jaim he believes to be —erroneously, it is true— to destroy 


those institutions and level those distinctions which he believes 
to be the sole bond of the social system 4 

Fatal, however, as party zeal has been to the cause of Truth, 
ten thonsand times more fatal to her cause has been religious 


zeal. From the earliest chronicle of recorded time to the pres- 


ent hour, every page is sullied with blood and crime, springing 
from this all-fatal fount; from the sacrifice of Iphigenia, or the 
Christians thrown to the beasts of the circus, to the time when 
| Christians became themselves persecutors, filled the dungeons 
lof the Inquisition, or crucified their unresisting Indian victims 
in the name of a God of peace. 
a picture of human weakness and crime; we will turn from its 


Sut it presents too appalling 


| pure and holy name, which, like that of Religion, has been too || C¢ntemplation to the object of the present essay. 


| One of the many points of discussion among men devoted to 
“historic research, has been the weaknesses, the misfortunes, or 
| the vices of Mary of Scotland: her rank, her beauty and graces, 
land, we trust, her melancholy fate, have excited interest in the 
| bosoms of the gentle and philanthropic. Whether the charges 
|brought against Mary be true or false, that a hearing has at 
least been given to the pleading of her advocates, is proved by 
the number of pages that have been written on the subject by 
the first historians of France, England, and Scotland. 

3ut there was, at nearly the same period, another royal lady, 
who was as talented and as beautiful, younger, more innocent, 
and more unfortunate, for she shared the same cruel death 
without sharing the same commiseration, and for whem the 
| Sympathy of her own sex and the gallantry of the men have 
never been excited: this was Catherine Howard, the fifth wife 
of Henry the Eighth. 

That Catherine was innocent of all the crimes of which she 
was accused, is beyond a doubt; and yet there is not a single 
historian who has treated of this event and of these times, but 
has credited all the accusations made against her. This at first 
appears singular, and can only be accounted for, first, because 
the English historians have been chiefly Protestants, and conse- 
quently consider Cranmer as the maiv instrument and marty? 
of the Reformation; secondly, the repugnance which every 
honorable mind feels to believe guilt so horrible as must be that 
of her accusers, if she be innocent. But guilt, horrible guilt, 











secure the liberties of a great nation struggling in its infancy 
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existed on one side; and the question is, whether the odium 
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which is naturally attached to it, and the punishment which 
justice awards to it, have, in this instance, fallen on the really 
guilty person. 

The title of Duke of Norfolk had been borne by men who 
for centuries had ranked first among the princely aristocracy 
of England; men who stood as high for their intellectual en- 
dowments as for their great power and vast possessions. Rarely, 
indeed, is to be found a single family which boasts so many dis- 
tinguished characters, distinguished too according to the spirit 
and character of the age; whether we recur to the proud and 
haughty Bigod, who used to boast, in the kind of doggerel 
rhyme of that era, that 

. In his castle,* on the river Waveney, 

He dared defy the King of Cockney. 

Martial, bold, and enterprising, endued with that restless and 
ardent spirit which led the Paladins of that era to seek adven- 
ture wherever danger was to be found, or to combat with im- 
possibilities on the plains of Palestine. Whether, in somewhat 
a softer age, the title of Norfolk is borne by the gentle and 
courtly Mowbray, or with the Howards offers still higher 
claims to distinction. 

The first Duke of Norfolk of the Howard family died fight- 
ing for Richard the Third, at the battle of Bosworth Field. — 
The title and estates were in consequence forfeited by Henry 
the Seventh, but after a time restored to the son. Sir Edward 
Howard, the eldest son of the second duke of this name, was 
made Lord High Admiral by Henry the Eighth, and lost his 
life in an engagement against the French in 1513. The second 
son, Thomas, was immediately appointed to fill the same high 
office; and, as his life was longer, he had more opportunities 
to distinguish himself. With his father he commanded at the 
famous battle of Flodden Field, in which James the Sixth of 
Scotland was defeated and mortally wounded. For this victory 
he was created Earl of Surry. Made Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land in 1521, he suppressed a dangerous rebellion, and after- 
ward commanded successful expeditions sent against the 
French and Scotch. Justly great, however, as was his fame as 
an admiral and commander, he was not less eminent as a states- 
man and legislator. His great talents gave him considerable 
influence over Henry, who, possessing talents himself — though 
so shamefully perverted —could appreciate it in others; and 
he was a leading member of the council during all the better 
part of that king’s reign, which proved so disastrous for Eng- 
Jand. Catherine Howard, the orphan niece of this Duke of 
Norfolk, was brought up by her grandmother, the widow of 
that duke who commanded the British troops at Flodden Field. 
What were the manners of the higher classes of females three 
centuries ago, long before fashionable boarding-schools existed, 
or the world was deluged with novels and romances, to bewil- 
der the brains and confound right and wrong in the heads of 
the giddy and unthinking; before a three months’ emigration 
to London was thought of any more than operas, fancy balls, 
masquerades, or waltzes? The wives of the Howards, the 
Greys, the Percies, and the Russels, passed their time at their 
baronial castles, surrounded by the vassals and tenants of their 
lords, dispensing with a liberal hand a portion of that wealth 
which they knew to be derived from the industry of these ten- 
ants; superintending the educaticn of the village children; 
or presiding in the tapestry room, where the daughters of the 
tenants and vassals admitted into the hall passed two or three 
years of their youth, under the eye and immediate protection 
of its noble mistress. 

Such were the female occupations of that day; and Cathe- 
rine Howard, brought up by one of the noblest and most virtu- 
ous matrons of the kingdom, we find branded by crimes and 
vices which could scarcely be committed by the most unfortu- 
nate and degraded female inhabiting the lowest perleius of 
the metropolis, — 

Made vile by want and prostitute for bread ; 
a bill of attainder having been passed against the queen, upon 
charges which a little examination will prove, to every unpre- 
judiced person, to have been wholly false. Another bill for 
misprision of treason was also passed against the venerable 
Duchess of Norfolk, her grandmother; her uncle, Lord Wil- 
liam Howard, and his lady ; against the Countess of Bridge- 
water, and nine other persons of rank, for having been privy 
tothe queen’s vicious conduct, and concealed it! And who 
Were the paramours with whom Catherine, with the conni- 
vance of her guardians and natural protectors, threw off all 
shame and restraint? Were they princes, or persons of high 
rank and great power, the splendor of whose name, though 
it could not have redeemed the guilt, might with some have 
formed some plea for palliation? On the contrary, we find 
them among the Lowest MENIALS of the duchess’ establish- 
ment! No, this could never be. Convents were not then done 
away with. Would she not have been placed in one, where a 
life of privacy, of restraint and mortification, might have cor- 
tected her early errors? Or would she not have been placed 
* This was Bungay Castle, in Suffolk; a small portion of the brick-work 


alone remains to indicate its site. Many of the castles still possessed by 
this family are more perfect, and, in their frowning grandeur, sufficiently 


they relied for the fortunate issue of their plot. Had Cathe- 
‘rine lived now, the press, with its three hundred newspapers, 
might have saved her. Since his marriage, the king had daily 
blessed God for the happiness he had enjoyed with his queen; 
land during his journey to York, to express his extreme satis- 
‘faction, his esteem and tenderness for her, he enjoined the 


under the superintendence of some vigilant and staid matron, 
whose precept and, better far, example might have led her into 
a better path? Would she have been allowed to reside with 
her relatives to bring disgrace upon their names? No; the 
conspirators against the life and — to woman dearer far — the 
fame of this unfortunate queen, dared not fix upon any person 
possessing station in society and reputation; for then it would || Bishop of Lincoln, his confessor, to draw upa particular thanks- 
have been easy to disprove the impious lie ; so to the charge of giving. Fond, however, as Henry is always acknowledged to 
incontinence, Catherine has also had to bear the stigma of low- 

minded, vulgar vice. They tell us that Catherine Howard 
was very beautiful. Could she be so, if so really vicious? It 
is goodness, intelligence, and purity of mind which must stamp 
the seal of beauty on the brow, and temper with the gentle 
grace of modesty, the lustre of the eye. 

But to understand the origin of the plot against Catherine 
Howard, we must take a cursory glance at the state of parties 
atthat time. Rapin says, ‘The country wasat this time divid- 
ed into two factions ; one which still wished for greater refor- 
mation, — spoliation would have been a better word ;—at the 
head of this was Cranmer.’ The other comprised the great 
mass of the people, who still adhered to the religion of their 
forefathers, who wished to see the church property remain with 
its then possessors, who desired that the poor should continue 
to be relieved from the abbey lands, atid receive their due, the 
third of the tythes; and that the hospitals and colleges which 


have been of this wife, some part of the happiness he enjoyed 
it is reasonable tu attribute to his having escaped from the coun- 
cils of the Reformers, and to his being surrounded by those 
whose object was to promote the happiness of the people, from 
which that of the sovereign is inseparable. 

It was during this visit to York that the Protestant plot against 
the life of the queen was planned ; and on the return of the 
court to London it was put in execution, and a bungling af- 
fair it was, affording but small credit to the genius for intrigue 
of its originators. John Lassels, a brother to a discarded ser- 
vant of the old Duchess of Norfolk, and who it is reasonable 
to suppose, was a Catholic, by his being in the service of the 
highest Catholic famiiy in the kingdom, came to Cranmer, a 
|Protestant and persecutor of the Catholics, and told him in 
confidence what he had heard his sister say respecting the lewd- 
ness of the queen previous to her marriage! Who would now 
credit such hearsay evidence? We are not, however, told why, 











if this man — Lassels— thought his secret such a mighty im- 


ate : : | 
Catholic piety and generosity had raised and endowed so mu-|| 
| portant affair, he had not communicated it previous to the mar- 


|nificently, should remain to future ages to adorn and benefit 
‘their country. At the head ofthis party was the Duke of Nor- 
| folk, who, the historian tells us, ‘was as eminent for his merit 
as for his high birth, and who, though during Cromwell’s 
power he was so submissive to the king’s will as to consent to 
| whatever he was pleased to command, in private grieved at 
\the late innnovations in religion, and could not endure either 
|the Reformation or the Reformers.’ Rapin afterward tells us 
|that ‘Queen Catherine blindly followed the directions of the 
| Duke of Norfolk, her uncle, and used what power she had over 
|the king to support the credit of the enemies of the Reforma- 
|tion.’ Here we see the true and only cause that brought he1 
|lovely head to the block. 


| riage instead of about a twelvemonth after; or why he did not 
select some honcrable Catholic nobleman to confide it to, in- 
| stead of Cranmer, whom, if a Catholic, he must have looked 
| upon as little better than the arch-fiend himself, But such a one 
| would have been rather cautious how he gave credence to the 
| slander of discarded menials. 

Cranmer took upon himself the amiable office of undeceiv- 
|ing the king with respect to the virtue of the queen, and was 


|near paying with his life the penaliy his baseness merited ; for 
| Henry disbelieved every word of the statement made to him. 
| Proofs must now be had, for the conspirators stood in a perilous 
situation, Witnesses were sought where alone they were to be 
The predominance of the Catholic influence in the councils | purchased — among disgraced menials and the lowest refuse 
lof the king was soon felt beneficially by the people. The pil-|| of society. 
laging of the abbeys not only entirely ceased, but a portion of | 
the wealth which had been thus acquired, instead of being| 
Seized by Henry and his greedy courtiers, was now appropriat- 
ed to the erection of six new Bishoprics: those of Westmin- 
|ster, Chester, Gloucester, Peterborough, Oxford, and Bristol. But his jealousy and violent passions 
| It was in Peterborough Cathedral that the ashes of Catherine of |, made him fall into the plot of the Protestants; their aim was 
Aragon reposed. Would this abbey have been made into a ||now attained, and all the rest was easy. 
Bishopric had the Protestants continued in power? Would|| Cranmer, his great supporter, the Duke of Suffolk, the Bish- 
one of the above Bishoprics have been formed ? No; the whole || op of Winchester, and Writhesley, Earl of Southampton, who 
of this vast church property would have been seized by the Prot-|| had shared so much of the plunder of the church, who had 
estant reformers. Beside these, the priories of most cathe-|| gained possession of the property and revenues of the Abbey of 
drals, as Canterbury, Winchester, Durham, Worcester, Car-|| Winchester, and of the manors of Micheldever and Stratton, 
lisle, Rochester, and Ely, were also converted into deaneries|| once the private property of the immortal Alfred, were the per- 
and colleges of prebends. Besides, as if to disprove Hume, and /sons appointed to examine the queen. What justice had she 
those historians who dwell so much on Catholic persecution, |to expect at such hands? When first accused, we are told she 
we find ‘that although the king ordered the book of the Expo- denied all guilt; but on her second examination she is said to 
| Sition of Christian Faith to be printed, and prefixed an ordi-|| have confessed, though neither the bill of qttainder passed 
inance declaring all those to be heretics who believed more or) against her, nor the journals of Parliament state what she con- 
less than was contained in that book, which it was not possible || fessed. She was condemned by a secret tribunal, in direct vio- 
i all should conform to, yet it does not appear that any per- || lation of the laws of the country, and the members of which 
son suffered upon that account in the course of 1541, which Was || were the bitter enemies of her religion and of her family, in- 
the year of the Catholic ascendency. || stead of being tried, according to law and justice, before the 
During this year the king went to York to hold an interview || peers of the realm. She was found guilty upon such evidence 
with his nephew, the King of Scotland; and it was whilst in i} as would not be received in a court of justice in the present day, 
that city, and influenced by his Catholic advisers, that he issued | without a single advocate to plead her cause and demand for 
out a proclamation, that all who had been aggrieved for want i| her justice — not even two such doughty heroes ‘ as kept togeth- 
of justice should come to him and his council for redress. ‘ His jer in their chivalry,’ * on a late similar occasion. 
aim,’ says Rapin, ‘ was to throw all past miscarriages on Crom- } The venerable Duchess of Norfolk was condemned to be be- 
well, and put his subjects, particularly the Northern people, —|| headed for not informing the king of her granddaughter’s in- 
among whom there had been numerous insurrections, — in |;continence before marriage ; but this act was so odious to the 
hopes of better times.’ Cranmer and the rest of the Reform-|| pation, that it was thought prudent not to put it into execution, 
ers had not accompanied the king to York ; they had remained | and the duchess only suffered a long imprisonment. But the 
in disgrace in London, or at a distance from the court; there- || scaffold was deluged with blood, among which streamed some 
fore these, the only popular acts of Henry after his divorce || of the noblest in England. The name of Catherine Howard 
from Catherine of Aragon, cannot by any possibility be attrib- || has been linked with infamy, and to the success of this Protes- 
uted to them. \ tant plot may be attributed all the penal statutes and cruel per- 
But, thus banished from court and driven from the councils || S°cUtions that the Catholics endured in England and Ireland 
of the king, what were the feelings of the Reformers 2 They || ae ok mpage — 
saw their opponents triumphing in their disgrace: they must || The king was now again surrounded by the Reformers, and 
not only give up all hopes of carrying on the work of spolia-|| this was soon manifested by the recommencement of the work 
tion and plunder, but they stood a chance of being called upon to |} " money rageen neti unt, one me eutremesion, 
refund what they had already appropriated to themselves; 0 ne the estimate made by Cardinal Wolsey, six hun- 
they must contrive some means to destroy the influence of the|| dred and forty-three monasteries and three hundred chapelries. 
Catholics with the king, and to kindle his wrath against all of || These had an income of above a million and a half, and main- 
that persuasion who possessed credit and power. It would not tained fifty thousand religious persons, besides succoring and 
do tointrigue against any person comparatively indifferent to petiering — ee of theaget, Ge pent, oak 
Henry, for should they even be successful whilst Catharine pos- the infirm. The hospitals and colleges had not yet been plun- 
sessed the king’s affections, other Catholic ministers would dered, and there were then ninety colleges and a hundred and 
without doubt succeed those in present favor. They knew ten hospitals. To pave the way for seizing the revenues of these, 


well Henry’s jealous and irritable temper; they knew his fas- 





Bribery and corruption were set to work, and it is 
not improbable that the wealth of which the Catholic church 
had been despoiled, was now employed to bring the head of a 
beautiful and innocent Catholic queen to the block. Henry, 
we are told, burst into tears when he was informed of the 
queen’s misconduct. 




















* In one of Lord Denman’s speeches, alluding to the trial of Queen Caro- 





Show their former impregnable strength. 











tidiousness with regard to female honor and delicacy : on these }/ line, he said he and Lord Brougham ‘had kept together in their chivalry.’ 
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no sooner was the affair of Catherine Howard settled to the 
wishes of the Protestants, than a law was passed, by the same 
parliament which had passed the bill of attainder against her, 
to annul the local statutes of colleges and hospitals. The Re- 
formation, as it is called, went on gloriously ; and that Cran- 
mer and his worthy associates might have nothing to fear from 
the influence of any future Catholic queen, they took care that 
Henry’s next wife should be a Protestant, and as zealous a Re- 
former as they could desire. 

It is interesting to remark how comparatively unimportant 
and local events produce effects that sway for centuries the 
destinies of nations. It might be an amusing flight of fancy 
to trace the probable destiny of England had this Protes- 
tant intrigue failed. Had Catherine Howard lived and retain- 


such a fate only by having escaped to voluntary banishment. — 
Now, what were the real facts, a reference to dates will soon 
prove to us, and place the guilt of these atrocious deeds upon 
other shoulders, a reforming saint too! It was the grand de- 
spoiler of the convents, Thomas Cromwell, that caused a bill 
of attainder to be passed against the Countesses of Salisbury 
and Exeter more than a twelvemonth bedore his own fall; and) 
the deaths of these two virtuous and venerable ladies were the 
last acts of his power. The Countess of Salisbury was be- 
headed May 28, 1540, in the seventieth year of her age, exactly 
two months before Cromwell was brought to the same block, to 
suffer that death he so richly merited, and which it would have 
been happy for England that he had met many years before. — | 
He was executed July 28, 1540. Henry de la Pole, Lord Mon- 








ed the affections of her husband, the ninety colleges and hun-||tecule, was beheaded in 1538. The marriage of Henry with 
dred and ten hospitals might have still existed to benefit and || Catherine Howard was solemnized August 8, just eleven days 


adorn the country; Prince Edward would have probably been | 
confided to the guardianship of Catholic nobles, and the Prot- || 
estant calendar would then have lost this ‘sweet young saint.’ | 
Elizabeth, whose religion was ever political, influenced alone | 
by interest or policy, and who became a Protestant because the || 
Catholics never acknowledged the legality of her mother’s || 
marriage, nor consequently her legitimacy, would have turned || 
Catholic to rule overa Catholic nation. The revolution which || 
brought Charles the First to the block, and which, on the part || 
of the people, was but the reaction springing from the cruelties | 
and persecutions they had endured during the three preced- || 
ing reigns, would never have taken place; the blood of thou- || 


sands upon thousands of innocent persons, shed the hundred | 
vears succeeding Catherine’s death, and during that worst of || 
all scourges, a civil war, would never have been sacrificed ; || 
England would not have been under the necessity of sending to 
Germany for a German prince tocome and rule over them. | 
With William the Deliverer came the debt which, under the| 
Hanoverian dynasty, has been gradually progressing from one | 
million to eight hundred millions sterling, and which is press- 
ing like an incubus upon this rich, beautiful, and, spite of mal-| 
administration, happy country. | 

That the historians distinguished for learning, research, and 
philusophy, who have written on the interesting reign of Henry | 
the Eighth, should have all credited the improbable charges | 


| 
1] 


against Catherine Howard, without investigation, is singular. 


i\lignae and his associate ministers of France, the king’s sane- 


tion cannot exonerate a minister for illegal acts and a violation 


after Cromwell’s execution. His passion for Catherine had, | 
however, led him to give ear to the councils of the Duke of| 
Norfolk; for it was this nobleman who, sanctioned by Henry, | 
brought the accusations against Cromwell in the House of} 
Peers. Nota person stood up in his cause but his every way 
worthy colleague and successor in the work of pillage, robbery, 
and murder, Cranmer, who wrote to the king in his favor, for 
he felt they were embarked in the same precious cause. 

The fall of Cromwell is generally attributed to the king’s 
disgust with Ann of Cleves, his marriage with whom was the 
work of this minister. But Henry may be well exonerated 
from such an act of capricious tyranny. The son of a black- 
smith of Putney, who had raised himself, by cringing servility, 
tothe highest and most powerful offices in the kingdom, attained 
immense wealth by the plunder of the church; the subservient 
tool of the king in every act of oppression, cruelty, and ty- 
ranny, it is reasonable to suppose that Cromwell was hated by 
the people, and detested and despised by the ancient nobility, 
scarcely one of whom but had suffered from his insolence and 


tyranny. Numerous were his acts in direct violation of the | 


|laws of the country, and which subjected him to the charge of 


i|treason; and though for many of these acts he had the king’s 


isanction, yet, as in the attainder of Empson and Dudley, at the 
commencement of Henry’s reign, and lately in the trial of Po- 


The writers of English history, during the last fifty years,||of the laws of his country. 
have, for the most part, copied their statements from Hume;'| As soon therefore asthe Duke of Norfolk found that through 


but Hume is, in many cases, chargeable with having perverted 
the truth. An infidel in religion, it is natural to suppose he 
would have been impartial in relating the religious feuds of the 
different Christian sects. Viewing the Catholic religion as es- | 
tablished in England before the Reformation, devoid of the| 


good it produced, as conducive to the happiness and prosperity | 


of the people, he considered it a magnificent and all-powerful 
system of superstition, raised by imposture and maintained by | 
fraud, where the people were the prey and the dupes of a priest- 
hood composed of greedy hypocrites and artful knaves. He 
hailed the Reformation as the grand blow struck against the | 


Catholic religion ; no new system, all-omnipotent as that had || 


been, could ever succeed it. He espouses, therefore, all the 


way, the side of the Reformers; he exults over their deeds cf, 


spoliation and destruction, as paving the way for the final over- 
throw of Christianity. By assuming the right to judge divine 
revelations by human judgment, he saw the giving rise to mul- 
titudinous sects, which must weaken the power of the church, 
and by the singularity of some of the tenets maintained, and 
the sectarian bigotry and illiberality to which they naturally 
would give rise, offer to the Infidel his strongest arguments 
against revealed religion. 

I shall be asked if I mean to charge Hume with knowingly 
perverting the truth. That he suffered his prejudices to inter- | 
fere with the correct statement of facts, few of his readers who 
are at all acquainted with history will deny. 


By omitting dates, and by a little ingenious arrangement in 


the order of narrating the events of this reign, the readers of | 


Hume would be led to believe that many of the odious deeds of 
the Reformers were perpetrated by Catholics, or at least whilst | 
Tenry was guided by his Catholic advisers. He says that‘ the 
king’s councils being now guided by Norfolk and Gardener, a 
furious prosecution against the Protestants took place, and the | 
Jaw of the six articles was prosecuted with rigor.’ This, as 
has been before shown, is whelly false. He next relates the 
brealting out of the insurrections in the North, and continues: 
‘The rebels were supposed to have been instigated by the in-| 
trigues.of Cardinal Pole, and the king was instantly deter- 


mined to make the venerable Countess of Salisbury, who al-|| 


ready lay under sentence of death, suffer for her son’s offences.’ | 
By relating this after the account of the marriage cf Henry! 
with Catherine Howard, making the Duke of Norfolk, the tal-| 
ented and honest leader of the Catholie party, instrumental to| 
the death of the venerable Countess, who had already endured | 
so much suffering, imprisonment, and persecution, rather than 
become an apostate to the religion of her fathers; who had 
seen, for that cause, one son lay his head upon the block, and 
another son, the learned and good Cardinal de la Pole, avoiding 


his niece, he had been restored to the king’s favor and confi- 
dence, his first act was to impeach and bring to condign pun- 


\ishment the cruel and rapacious Cromwell; for which act he | 


doubtless received the approbation and thanks of every good 
and honest man in the kingdom. 

It is not, however, my intention to enter upon the discussion 
of the errors on important points of history committed by the 
philosophical historian, the author of by far the most popular 

work on English history ; errors, for the most part, springing 
‘from prejudice, his dislike of the church, his staunch suppert 
of kingly prerogative, and endeavor to exalt it above the inde- 
pendence,of the church, the privileges of the nobles, and the 
liberties: i the people. He passes over, with almost contempt- 
uous brieiness, the history of the Saxons, as of a race of bar- 
barians unworthy of his learned acumen —those Saxon princes 
who laid the foundation of England’s future greatness, under 
whom that constitution was formed of which Englishmen are, 


so justly proud, and whose constitutional love of liberty may be |, 


| more peculiarly traced to their Saxon origin. Hume’s vindi- 
|cation and palliation of the Stuarts was but perhaps natural in 
|a Scotsman, but a philosophic historian should know no preju- 
dice of country; he must be content to write for the few of his 
{own era, secure of the suffrages of the many of a future age. 
| For ourselves, we seek only to vindicate one, whom, in sincer- 
lity and truth, we believe innocent and fearfully injured. Ac- 
|knowledging with gratitude all the blessings mankind derive 
from the Reformation, our whole soul revolts at the means by 
| which that good was accomplished. ‘Do not evil that good 
may come of it,’ is one of the first maxims of morality and 
virtue; and we execrate the bloody deeds of. Cromwell and 
Cranmer, as every enlightened Catholic of the present day 
must execrate the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day.—Amer- 
ican Monthly. 








HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 


Original. 





| On Sunday evening, October 11th, the Handel and Haydn So-| 
ciety gave the first of their oratorios for the season. They 
| presented ‘the Creation,’ entire. This magnificent monument 
‘of musical genius, so sublime in its conception, so beautiful in 
| its proportions, and so perfect in its details, seemed to have 
|embodied charms for those who duly appreciate that fine com- 
position under skilful performance. 

The society deserve great credit for supporting a liberal and 
effective orchestra. It is certain that the Creation can never | 








season, that parsimonious or narrow considerations will not be 
permitted to govern the members of this old establishment,— 
| It was gratifying to see, and to hear too, that a master presided 
at the organ. Wecommend the quiet and unobtrusive manner 
of the presiding officer. The choruses were, in general, admir. 
ably performed. In their time, the organ, orchestra, and chor- 
isters, seemed to move as by one impulse. The departures 
from this point of excellence were so few and so slight, that it 
would be almost unjust toname them. They were faint and 
almost imperceptible shadows on a beautiful picture. Although 
the concerted pieces were not numerous, they were not remark- 
j ably excellent. We thought there was a hesitancy in reading, 
which looked very much like the timidity of unpractised per- 
formers. We, in all kindness, recommend more practice on 
these parts exclusively, so that each voice may confidently feel 
its due proportion. The greatest difficulties lay where they 
might well have been expected — in the solos. The beautiful 
song, ‘With verdure clad,’ was very creditably done. The 
| intonation was good, but the enunciation was imperfect. The 
|same remark applies to the air, ‘On mighty pens uplifted’ — 
|The recitative, ‘And the heavenly hosts,’ and the following 
| passages, by the same voice, were finely performed. We re- 
‘commend to the performer, however, not to add a syllable to 





\|measured, so as to make it measured-er. Tie chorus, ‘ The 


| marvellous works,’ was opened by the soprano very creditably. 

The fine song, ‘In native worth,’ was a good performance, — 
| We did not very much approve of taking a gentleman from the 
‘orchestra to take the recitative and air, ‘And God said, let the 
‘earth.’ Surely there must be a vocalist in the society, compe- 
tent to this. Although we do not offer our unqualified admira- 
tion, we willingly bear testimony to the general excellence of 
the performances. 





THE SOVEREIGN OF THE UNITED STATES 





Original. 


Tue United States of North America, notwithstanding the boast- 
ed freedom of their inhabitants, are under a sovereign whose 
sway is so despotic that the decrees from the Royal Chamber 
are not only obeyed, but received with implicit svbmission, 
‘without a question. As to their elections, their presidents, 
governors &c., their newspaper discussions, and speeches in 
Congress, these are only intended to conceal from foreign na- 
tions the fact that the Americans are under an absolute mon- 
archy. 

| My friend, Capt. Hall, among other travellers of equal celeb- 
rity, mentions his perceiving something of this nature in Boston, 
but that the citizens made continual excuses, purposely divert- 
ing his views from any investigation. For my own part I had 
not long arrived in this Indian country, before [I perceived that 
there were some discrepancies between my own observations, 
and the studied remarks of the natives. To the point, instead 
of turning my thoughts to the frivolous subjects, — with due 
courtesy I speak it— which have heretofore occupied the at- 
tention of my countrymen visiting the ‘ States,’ I have at every 
moment of my stay, directed the keenest gaze of my under- 
standing, with that gravity and sober comparison of cause and 
effect, which form the only true ground of success in the study 
of political economy. 

| His Majesty and my British brethren generally, will no doubt 
be equally surprised as enlightened on being informed that this 
Supreme Ruler of the United States is absolutely a female. — 
Tt gives me the greater satisfaction to state the circumstance, 
because the Americans have uniformly vaunted of their liberty, 
their freedom from all restraint but their own will. It is true 
we are under the same dominion ourselves, but there we do not 
| pretend otherwise. I shall henceforth be more satisfied at home 
since I have discovered the same power acting in the professed 
birthplace of the goddess. I am vexed notwithstanding, that 
| while this empress of the world is almost perpetually frowning 
(on England, I find that here she smiles for long months. She 
is at other times, it is true, exceedingly capricious, and such a 


deceiver, that she weeps without the Icast cause, merely to 
/excite sympathy. Her reign here, as with us, is perpetual, and 
‘her beauty to this hour as fresh as it was ever known. As she 
seldom exhibits her full glory to us, I have thought it might be 
important to give an accurate account, to be preserved in the 


national archives. 

On the morning of her state days, she appears at the levee in 
a’ robe of blush-colored gauze, with her maids of honor, in deli- 
cate lilac. At noon she assumes a mantle of exquisite blue, 
with a crown of dazzling gold. Toward the time of dews, this 
is changed to a gorgeous apparel of purple, crimson, orange, 
every hue that fancy can devise. Her whole court is thrown 
open, all the princes and the nobility present. Oceans of mol- 
ten gold enchant the observers — wildernesses of roses — val- 
leys of diamonds — rocks of ruby — crystal pavilions; of all 
pageants that ever swept before the delighted eye of man, this 





be well got up without a strong orchestra. The public, shee, | exocla It is at such times, that in playful mood she conde- 


fore, have the best assurance, in the commencement of the 


scends to gild the roofs of houses, the spires of churches, cupo- 
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Jas, and all other high places, till every city bears the evidence 
of her taste and munificence. 

When the day has entirely departed, a full train of young 
girls is seen issuing from the inner palace, in floating folds of 
pearly whiteness. These advancing several paces, divide at 
each side, and the queen appears sparkling in gems of a pure, 
silvery lustre, but infinitely brighter. Her brilliant crown is 
exchanged for a sweet coronct of equal delicacy with the jewels 
that shine in her array, but still more soft and maiden-like. 

Seen at these moments, you would imagine that a harsh word 
could not live in her circle. Yet, when some slight event dis- 
pleases her highness, her voice, before bland as at lover’s whis- 
per, swells toa tone of terrific defiance ; her eyes flash lightning, 
ablack scowl deforms her countenance, and men, women and 
children fly to their homes, to abide till her wrath is past. In 
the Spring and Summer, often without the least notice, she 
orders the royal fountains to be opened, and before the inhabi- 
tants have any suspicion of it, they are agreeably deluged, as 





they are promenading the streets. Even when she is not quite 
$0 violent, those who are obliged to attend to their affairs, and 
therefore must appear in her presence, carry a slight screen, 
similar to that used in our country, to shield them from her| 
anger. These are made as with us, of silk or muslin, according 
to the riches of the owner. 

Perhaps the most amusing part of her vexed actions is the 
practice of throwing small, clear, brilliant stones at her subjects. 
These are by some supposed to be the precious crystals from 
her dress, and sooth to say, such behavior might very well ac- 
cord with a spoiled beauty. She wears frequently for days, a 
coldness of look, sufficient to freeze any one to the spot, while 
at the same time she will be amusing herself with throwing 
out little fleeces over the whole country, till it is absolutely 
covered with white. | 

The first topic of conversation with every one is her mood. — 





‘How is the queen to-day? is she in a good humor?’ — Their | 
very dress, their parties of pleasure, are regulated by her whim. | 
It is not considered sane to plan an excursion without first look- 
ing at the expression of her face. She is, in fact, the head. — 
Ministers of state, foreign ambassadors, visiters, all yield im- 
plicitly to her. 





Having thus briefly but carefully detailed the peculiar traits | 
of this sovereign in the states of freedom, it only remains for 
me to express the humble hope, that the account I have here | 
given may be as beneficial to His Majesty and his liege sub- 
jects, as it is faithful in its particulars. 

New Yort-, 


A. J.R. 


Oct. VA, 1835. 








THE TAVERN LOUNGER, 


NUMBER IIL 
Original. 


Ir T recollect arizht, my last letter broke off while I was on the}! 


way to my hotel, after having rescued Julia White from a dan- 
gerous bull, and eaten my dinner at the old farmer’s cottage, | 
where I had not the good fortune to see Margaret. 





Ca reach-| 
| 


In the centre of them was an| 


ing my hotel, I discovered a motley group collected around the 
door, laughing and applauding. 


old woman dyessed in parti-colored garmets, with a soldier’s|! 


cap and feather on her head, and flourishing an old rusty sword. | 


I soon recognized her as the crazy tenant of the poor-house, || 


the same that had charged me to meet her under the lone peach 
tree on the hill, at the dead of night. She immediately ceased 
her antics when I came up, and extending to me her buny hand, | 
said, ‘ Welcome, thrice welcome to General Washington!’ A! 
shout rent the air as I shook hands with her, and she whispered, 
‘Do n’t forget to meet me at my head quarters, under the peach | 
tree. — Margaret Farnum will be there!—Ha!’ continued, 
she, as she saw me start, ‘have I found you out?’ Then rais- 
ing her hand and eyes to Heaven, she cried aloud, ‘ Destiny has 
made it so!’ 

‘She will tell your fortune, if you like,’ said a young man, | 
edging up to me and winking familiarly. 


‘Go away, Ned Johnson !’ exclaimed the maniae, fixing her 
black eyes upon him; ‘this is my man, and you have got your 
share from me. I have told you all that you havea right to| 
hear. Am I not General Washington ? Stand back then,’ and| 
she made a pass at the youth with her sword, which drew} 
another shout of laughter from the brazen lungs of the by-stand- 
ers. She fumbled in her bosom awhile, and drew out a paper 
of yellow snuff which she offered me. 

‘Don’t take any!’ cried Johnsun; ‘there is love-powder in 
it! She will bewitch you as she has bewitched ’— 

‘Silence!’ cried the old woman, and Ned shrunk back. 1 
See you are in a hurry to go,’ continued she to me—‘ but don’t 
forget the peach tree on the hi 1!’ 

I nodded acquiescence and retired. Nothing particularly 
worthy of remark occurred from this time forth, for several 
days, excepting that I formed an acquaintance with several 
young men of the village, and accompanied them once ona 
fox-hunt, in which adventure I tore my clothes off my back, 





\| 
\| 


and came near being suffocated in a bog. But toward the ex- 
piration of the first week of my sojourn in the village, I per- 
ceived about dusk a considerable stir at the hotel. Maids were 
running up and down stairs; the bar-keeper assumed a very 
busy air, and the plain farmers who loitered on the premises 
wore a very reverential expression on their countenances. — 
About dark, several young clerks, and one or two substantial 
men, entered the bar-room, and one of them inquired if all was 
ready. ; 

This man was about the middle height, square built and 
thick set. He appeared to be a hale, hearty personage; al- 
though there was nothing coarse about him. Indeed there was 
much intelligence and vivacity in his dark eyes, which were 
brighter than usual. I at once set him down for the father of a 
ifamily,andan Englishman. Iafterward found that he was the 
agent of one of the factories, and had been an owner; but the 
general distress of manufacturers which occurred several years 
ago, had been shared by him, and he had failed. He was con- 
siderably in debt, and there was no probability that he would | 
ever be able to pay one shilling on the dollar. He still oceu-| 
pied a pleasant house near the centre of the town, but was|| 
obliged to officiate in the more humble capacity of an agent.—|| 
| He was a man of extensive information, and owned a consid- I 
erable library. Around him clustered all the literati of the || 
| town, and he was always willing to encourage the studious.— || 
| Although he was a violent enemy to romance and poetry, he || 
|was a great reader of novels. Let the reader reconcile these || 
|contradictory traits if he can; Iam describing the man as he|| 


| 
ireally is. He had established a debating society in the village, || 











|which met once a week in the hall of the tavern; and when- || 
‘ever they convened to discuss some of those subjects which | 
have been worn threadbare by the tyros of cities, the plain || 
farmers and country girls looked upon their deliberations with | 
'as much respect as if they had been deciding the fate of the } 
nation on the floor of Congress. Mr. Gray, for that was the | 
‘hame of the Englishman, fixed his somewhat keen eyes upon | 
|me a moment, and then smiling said, with something of an air 
lof village importance, ‘We are going to hold a meeting to-|| 
night —to have a debate. If you have a mind to walk up, we |! 
|shall be pleased with your company.’ 


| 


| 


As Iam passionately fond of oratory, this invitation was too 
‘agreeable to be declined. I made as amiable an answer as I 
could, the burthen of which was that I was highly pleased with | 


every thing of a literary nature, and rejoiced that the good | 
| people of the village found time to attend to the culture of their 
| minds as well as their fields, and to the weaving of argument | 
|as well as cotton cloth. This reply, which was meant as a 
|mere matter of course, pleased the old gentleman mightily, and || 
; he opened his whole heart to me — said that he had found great 
‘difficulty in begetting a taste for literature in the minds of his || 
Yankee townsmen, and was glad to have fallen in with one who || 
knew how to estimate his labors. He gave mea cordial invi-|| 
‘tation to make his house my home as long as I staid in the| 
ivillage, which I respectfully declined, but assured him that I} 
should take great pleasure in calling upon him frequently. By | 
this time several of the members were gathered around us, who | 
‘attended to my observations with great good nature, and seemed | 
{desirous of my acquaintance. Yet not all— there was one| 
islender, pale young man, whom I had never seen before, with | 
straight flaxen hair and deep blue eyes, that evaded my glance, | 
and, as I thought, felt uneasy at my presence. I concluded || 
that he was rather bashful, and did not relish the idea of speak- || 


ling before a stranger. He was quite young; not more than || 


eighteen years of age, and exceedingly handsome. His coun- || 
tenance did not seem to me to be particularly intelligent. 

At length the bar-keeper announced that the hall was — 
Mr. Gray took my arm, and we all ascended together to the | 
chamber of Apollo. Mr. Gray seated himself at the desk. —| 
There were about a dozen members present. Four of them| 
were middle-aged; the rest were under thirty. From the de- 
mure gravity of their countenances, I came to the conclusion 





| 
| 





| ea oe 
|| that the meeting was about opening with a prayer. Mr. Gray | 


arose and stated that the question for debate was, ‘ Whether | 
talents were natural or not?’ and I waited with some curiosity 
to hear what would be said by the speakers on this hackneyed 
subject. 

A tall, clumsy, middle-aged man arose, and without gesture 
or variation in his voice, spoke about ten minutes, much like a 
lad reciting his grammar lesson. 
| plause were given him when he sat down. Immediately a florid 
young man started up with great animation, and spoke on the 


Three distinct rounds of ap- 


was exiled from the Island of St. Helena’— said he —‘ why 
was it done? Was it because he was a large, stout man, that 
could lick all creation with his powerfularm? No — it was 
because he had talents. It was because he knew the science of 
war; and the enemy knew that if they let him run loose, he 
would beat the whole of them. Now if his talents were not 
nat’ral, why did not the enemy get talents themselves, and 
oppose him with the thunder of cannon, the roar of artillery, 
the trumpet of the blood-stained warrior, the neighing steed, 
whose neck is clothed with thunder and lightning, and gar- 
















¢ 


He was answered, ‘In a few minutes, sir.’ | Milton. 


affirmative side of the question : —‘ When Napoleon Bonaparte |; 





ments rolled in blood!’ (Here was a thunder of applause.) — 
‘Say!’ cried he, moving his arm up and down like a pump- 
handle, ‘I pause for a reply. A man of talents is not like other 
men. Some men are born natural orators’ — (applause) — 
‘some men make such a sensation in the world by the force of 
/mother wit and eloquence, that they are up for Congress at the 
lage of twenty-five; while others never go to Congress at all. 
|Some reap an independent fortin by their poetry, like the great 





Some astonish nations with their mechanical talents, 
some build rail-roads, others eject palaces, and others build the 
lofty rhyme. I would n’t give a cent for a man who has no 
nat’ral talent! Tell me, Mr. President, is there any man in 
this august assembly, who dares to tell me in the face of day, and 
beneath the lustre of yon burning sun, which is ninety-six mil- 
lions of miles from the earth —is there any man on the face of 
this broad world, with its mountains, valleys, and rich water 
privileges, that talent aint nat’ral? If so 1’m done — if so I'll 
never sleep another wink — if so I'll change my humanity into 
a balloon, as Shakspeare has it. It’s like a man that I heard 
speaking on the hard currency. He called all paper money 
rags, and says I to him, I should be willing to be clothed in 
rags, if paper money is rags.’ 

Here the orator was obliged to stop, for the shouts of applause 
followed each other incessantly, like breakers on Rockway 
Beach. The sound was caught by the village lads beneath the 
windows, who cheered and whistled in chorus. The speaker 
went on and finished out his speech with a violent phillippic 
against certain political characters, having entirety forgotten 
the subject under debate. He sat down with the air of a man 
who looks around for more worlds to conquer, anda dead si- 
lence prevailed for some time. 
to answer him, until the president looked with a smiling coun- 
tenance upon the blue-eyed youth mentioned above, and said, 
‘Come, Andrew, if nobody else ‘vill speaks, I believe you had 
better try.’ 


No one appeared hardy enough 


Andrew slowly and modestly arose. For the first’ two min- 
utes he scarcely lifted his eyes from the floor, His manner 


| was somewhat embarrassed, and he seemed to weigh with great 


care every word that he spoke. His voice was peculiarly har- 
monious, and, although his language was neither copious nor 
learned, he spoke to the point, and handled the subject in a 
manner which was wholly new to me. He laid down his prem- 
ises, and then, slowly elevating his arm and his eyes at the 
same time, poured forth an incessant stream of eloquence for a 
quarter of an hour, which I—and I alone, applauded. I whis- 
pered to my next neighbor when Andrew sat down, and asked 
him why he had not applauded the last speech, which I consid- 
ered far superior to any thing we had heard during the even- 
ing. The member turned up bis nose and said— 

‘We don’t any of us like him,’ 

‘Why not?’ inquired I. 

‘He don’t belong to the village,’ replied the other, ‘and he 
has ways and notions of his own that are different from what 
we have been used to. Besides, he sticks up for the factory 
girls, and says they are oppressed. You know we can ’t stand 
that here.’ 

The mecting now broke up, and I advanced toward Andrew 
to congratulate him on his speech, when, to my surprise, he re- 
fused my proffered hand, and turning moodily away, hastened 
down stairs, and left the tavern. 

‘Who is that singuiar young man?’ said I to Mr. Gray, 
who stood smiling at my discomfiture. 

‘He is a strange genius,’ replied Gray. Ican make nothing 
out of him. He is sometimes the most amiable of beings, and 
then again, as you saw just now, he is so repulsive that no one 
But he is not accustomed 
to be so uncivil to strangers. I think he must entertain some 
hostile feelings toward you. The fire seemed to flash from his 
eyes as he turned aside and bit his lips when you attempted 
/to speak to him. Did you ever fall in with him before ?’ 
| ©] am certain that I never did,’ answered I, ‘ and hope never 
‘to come in contact with him again, if this is a sample of his 
|breeding. Were he not so young, 1 should demand an expla- 
‘nation. But where is he from ?’ 

‘He is from the city,’ said Gray. ‘ A wild blade, I believe, 
/whom his father could not manage. So he sent him here to 
jstudy law with Mr. Johnson. He is as mad as a March 
hare, and lives altogether in the clouds. Besides he is a poet, 
‘and has been met at one o’clock in the morning, roaming about 
in the woods, and talking to himself.’ 

| ‘I begin to like him,’ said [. ‘I like any thing better than.a 
common-place man, who picks his teeth by rule, and quarrels 
| with his tailor about a button, more or less.’ 

‘[ don’t think you would like him, if you knew him,’ said 
Gray. ‘But he is not a bad fellow at heart, if he would only 
| think less of love and moonshine, and attend more closely to 
|his law-books.’ 


ean touch him with a ten foot pole. 


‘Love!’ said I. ‘Is hein love,too? Then, indeed, his is 
!a hopeless case. But is he in Jove witha real, tangible, and 
living, breathing mortal, or only with the word Jove ?’ 

‘Perhaps I was too hasty in charging him with love,’ said 
Gray, with a conscientious regard to truth which did him high 
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honor. But they say he behaves like one who is love-cracked.’|| itation large :’ — true, thought I, that is the stuff mourners are 
We parted. On the next day, I availed myself of Mr. Gray’s || too often made of — but how the deuce does he read me? ‘A 

invitation, and called at his house. The interior of the man- hypocrite ?’ — the perspiration started — ‘ No, not exactly, not 

sion bore about it an air of neatness and comfort which I never || Secretiveness enough :’— what new Boston notion is all this ? 

saw surpassed. Mrs. Gray is a tall Quaker lady of a remark-||‘ A phenomenon!’ he cried aloud, ‘a phenomenon! Really, 

ably sweet conntenance, and I make no doubt was handsome sir, you have a very remarkable head !’ 

when young. She is too tall to comport with my ideas of female||_ ‘Sir!’ exclaimed I, rising astonished at what appeared to 

beauty ; but her soft femining manner, and amiable condescen-|! me incoherent trifling, for any place, and particularly irreverent 

Sion cancel my antipathy to her latitude. More of this in my || in such a one. 

next letter. 





‘A very remarkable head! I wish you would give it me, 
to report to the society upon.’ 

‘Sir!’ said I again, eyeing him in terrified suspicion, and 
starting back with both hands about my neck. 

‘Your head, sir, your head, Spurzheim would have paid 
thousands for it’—I looked at the grave of the purchaser of| 
heads with a shudder —a modern Herod! ‘ Do give it me, or,’ 
advancing, ‘I’ll get it in spite of you.’ 

How the following fell into my hands, is nobody’s business. —|} ‘In the name of God,’ said I, in the low, husky voice of hor-| 
Let that be as it will, a combination of the organs of Acquisi-/| ror, ‘have the resurrectionists in ‘his country become Burkers? | 
tiveness, Love of Approbation, and Benevolence, induces me || In broad daylight too, with so much deliberate cruelty, and | 
to offer it to the readers of the Pearl: Acquisitiveness, in that | satanic method and civility ?’ 

it may conduce to my own particular benefit; Love of Appro-| ‘A very good actor — very facetious — large Imitation —| 
bation, in the hope that some persons may give me the credit of can ’t support it long, however — no Secretiveness. To be se- 
the euthorshi, —the merit of revision I claim, —and Beney-|| rious, an enthusiast like you must have had a phrenological | 
olence leads me to trust that the readers of this periodical will || estimate made. Let me see it.’ 





THE MARTYR TO SCIENCE, 


BY H HASTINGS WELD. 





Original. 





The toad, ugly and venomous, 
Bears yet a precious jewel in his head. 

















next morning, with no more Phrenology in my head than if the 
head had nothing to do with that science. I did indeed hear a 
thin, sallow-looking dyspeptic say at the breakfast-table, that 
an egg he was trying to crack had Firmness full, and another 
said Adhesiveness was astonishingly developed in the steak — 
but I could swallow a few of the technicals with my breakfast, 
as long as there was no attempt at practical application on my- 
self. 

When Sambo brought my boots, he dropped them on my feet, 
almost to the extinetion of my toes, started back, threw up his 
paws, and ejaculated between a whistle and a shont =~ 

‘ Wor-r-r-r-a-a-a !’ : 

‘What’s the matter Sambo ?’ 

‘Why, its next to noffin massa!’ 

‘What’s next to nothing ?’ 

‘T lose de skyentific bet I make wid Cuffee !’ 

‘What do you mean 2’ 

‘Do n’t see how you ’buse you boots, massa ?’ 

‘Why you snowball, I walked about in them.’ 

‘No, no, massa, dat’s unpossible !’ 

‘You infernal Ethiopian, do you tell me I lic? Haven’tIa 
pair of legs, and feet to match ?’ 

‘Yes massa, but you got no ’cality !’ 

‘Wuart!’ 

‘You got no devil-opement of ’cality, none at all!’ 





all be vastly edified by the perusal of the pleasant tragedy here-|| ‘No!’ cried I, retreating, and catching up a stone. 
inafter set forth. The hero of the sketch is not living now.—|| ‘ Let me take a cast.’ 
Query, was he ever ? ‘No! 
‘Let me at least thoroughly examine.’ 
I had been absent from Boston several years —long enough||} ‘ No!’ 
for the inhabitants of that good city to create and rice to death|| ‘ Well, this is really carrying the joke too far.’ 
hobbies innumerable, and leave surviving the usual large pro-||_ ‘So I think,’ still retreating. 
portion, to the trash, of really praiseworthy and excellent insti- ‘You are an oddity, and your head must be invaluable.’ 
tutions. Among those of late years, the establishment of the|| ‘So I have always found it, and will keep it myself, with 
cemetery at Mount Auburn is not the least. I was proud of my || Your permission !’ 
native city, when, in a distant land, I heard of it—proving,as|| ‘0, certainly, ha! ha!—you are very amusing, ha! ha! — 
it does, what with ws needs no proof;— adding another to the || Mirthfulness large. But do answer one question — very fine 








Among my first pilgrimages after my landing, was one to this || ‘Combs or brushes, how is it your business ?’ said I, not ay| 


spot. I did not stop at the entrance, with F. - B., to complain |) little piqued, and I walked off at a round pace. N.B. Pero! 


of the gateway. If there be happiness beyond ‘dent, Ww hat || always tells me I do not know how to take care of my hair. we 


matter how we reach it, so that the transit be quick, or not too|| I left the strange mortal laughing, and stole behind a clump of | 
painful, and the gentle whispers of a conscience void of offence || trees to take his dimensions and survey his dress, almost re- | 
lull the sinking body to its long, last sleep? If the grave be || solved to advertise him through the prints, that his friends | 
peaceful and holy, and the spot betoken the respect of the living || might consign him to the place provided for the insane at Wor- | 
for the dead, what matters it whether the approach be beneath |.cester. At any rate, I was determined to recollect his person, | 
wood or marble 2 | that I might give information, should the crier or the newspa- | 
It was the still noon of an Autumn day. The gentle waving || pers ask the humane to confer a favor on his anxious friends by} | 
of the zephyr among the foliage, just detached here and there|| information of his probable whereabouts. | 
a ‘sere and yellow leaf, which went floating, sinking almost|| The morning’s adventure did not impair my appetite. —| 
imperceptible in its motion, to the earth — escaping like the | Brown soup—I like soup—boiled goose with oyster sauce, | 
half-breathed sigh from a deed bed, — and intimating by the || boiled lamb with capers — I like boiled — a bit of roast fowl, | 
very peace of the scene —death’s sweetest attribute — the death || roast pork — I like roast apple pie —I like pastry -- disap- | 
of the year. The sun rode the heavens in all the clear, dry| peared before me with more than their wonted celerity. 
brightness of October — myself and one person else were the|| ‘ Alimentiveness large.’ 
only beings visible in this garden of death, —and the solitude I dropped my knife and fork; the last bit of the outside crust | 
was undisturbed by the voice of living thing. The stranger|| /almost choked me. Opposite, but unobserved before, sat my | 


was standing near a marble monument — I approached it. — |friend of Mount Auburn. My nether jaw fell, and I stared || 


Upon it was inscribed the single word — SpurzHEem. full in his face. 
I do reverence the great dead — and such, this simply majes- | ‘Language large, indicated by prominence of the eyes.’ 

tic inscription bespoke him who reposed beneath. I uncovered, | 

and knelt to his memory. I beg pardon for my then utter igno- | ithe arm, and leading him to the dining-room deat: ‘Jandlord !’ 

rance upon a subject which it is now unpardonable not to know ; || said I, in a whisper, ‘ who is that gentleman alone at the table 2’ 

—Ihad not even a guess at the character or opinions of the || *O, that’s Mr, ——, the Phrenologist.’ 

apostle of the new science. I crave indulgence for my idolatry || ‘O,’ said I, as if perfectly understanding — though it was 

too; and submit te casuists whether my worship of the unknown, || unexplained Greek to me. 








or the devotion of deep disciples be the more criminal. But | ‘Gentlemen,’ said a man entering the sitting-room with a| 


the scene, and its features, its breathless stillness, its associa- || paper i in his hand, ‘ lama member of the Polish Relief Com- 
tions, awed and mastered me. I knelt. I confess that my de-| | mittee. I have here a subscription paper — I am unacquainted 
votion was, in a measure, fashionable — an outward seeming, | iw ith you all, but I shall ask the gentleman to head it, who I 
only; and after the first feeling of awe, curiosity was para-|| think will subscribe the largest sum.’ 


mount. But I dared put no questions to the solemn-looking|; All laughed at the conceit — it was fashionable to befriend 
gentleman in black, who stood near me — I could not interrupt | | the Poles — so nobody took offence. He walked about the room 
him with queries which would at once proclaim my ignorance | to each gentleman in turn, and pitched upon me. I wrote my 
and lack of veneration ; — that solemn gentleman in black! — | | name, thrust my hand in my pocket for my wallet, half cajoled 
Sidelong glances at hie, showed me that he was even then ap-| by flattery, as many other fools have been, to give away what I 
parently impatient. His feet were involuntarily caught up al-|| could ill-afford. 

ternately, his eyes were intently rivetted upon me —he stretched | || ‘ But first,’ said I, ‘you must tell me why you selected me ?’ 
out his arms, and withdrew them — moved his lips, muttered|} ‘ Your Benevolence is large.’ 

to himself, and altogether conducted so like one beside himself}}_ ‘ You know me then,’ blushing —extremely flattered — and 
at my presence, that I began inwardly to reproach myself with 1 not hesitating to appropriate the compliment. 

having intruded upon the sanctity of private grief, in the place,|| ‘O no sir, but your head, sir, it is fully developed —very,’ 
of all places, sacred to its indulgence. Presently he was, at|| patting my forehead with the familiarity of an uncle. 

one stride, beside me, and placed both hands upon my head.—|| ‘Take the developement for the deed then — not a mill do 
He is blessing me for my sympathy, thought I. He passed his|| you get!’ And I bounced out of the room — called for my bill, 
hands hurriedly beneath my hair, and all about my cranium.—|| and ordered my baggage after me to the ——— House. The 
It is the very nervous intensity of sorrow!—I dared not|| house I left used to be one of the best in the city —butalas! a 
speak, or look up. 


quy — I would have given a world, almost, to have changed || bers. 
places with the tenant of the tomb before us. ‘Howcan itbe?|} At the 














House, I supped magnificently, smoked like a 
O!’ passing both hands to my forehead, ‘ Benevolence and Im-|| Spanish grandee, slept like a sultan of Persia, and rose the}}’t is profanation, thus to misapply the word ! 


| There was no question of the power of my foot to overcome 
| Sambo’s vis inertia, whatever might have been his disposition 





to travel. I paid my bill and left the House — but not 
without getting a phrenological dab from the clerk, who de- 
clared I lacked Acquisitiveness, because I neglected to take my 
change from the counter. I bit through my under lip to stifle 
|an oath, dashed the change at his head; seized my portmanteau 


|| and cloak, knocked down three porters, who offered service, and 
|| walked half a mile before dinner to the house of an aunt.— 


| She was glad tosee me. Here at least, said I mentally, there 
jis no danger from Phrenology, for the old lady has read no- 


| thing this thirty years, but the Bible and Fox’s Book of Mar- 
numberless evidences extant, that Yankees are not ali sordid. || head — do you approve of Combe’s’ — \| 


tyrs. 

‘ Now dear John, I’m so glad you’ve come; you shall go to 
the lecture with me to-night.’ 
‘Certainly, aunt.’ I thonght it might be the preparatory for 
ithe Sabbath — or a lecture against Catholicism ; — against 
|| slaver ry — any thing, even abolition, rather than Phrenology. 
| ‘IT attended two courses last Winter,’ she continued, ‘ but I 
\}can ’t this. I must however go one night with you, just to see 
| Mr. Fowle, and ask him one question.’ I began to be fright- 
lened. 
| ‘What is it aunt? perhaps I can tell you.’ 
| ‘Well, perhaps you can; I never thought. I want to know if 
| 
} 
|t 


| 


the beast spoken of, Revelations, XIIf, 1, you know it means 
the enemy, John,’ — (I breathed again, as I found she was upon 
|| Seripture,)—‘ I want to know if that aint a figurative type to be 
expiained, the seven heads by the science ?’ 

‘What science, aunt?’ said I, startled again. 

‘Why, Phrenology, John.’ 

‘O Lord !’ 

‘IT thought, you ’d be astonished, but hear me, and then say if 
’Laint reasonable,’ 

I shut my eyes, closed my teeth hard together, and sat in 
| mute despair. 


I jumped from the table. ‘Landlord!’ said I, taking him by}| ‘First, there’s Combativeness, Revelations XI, 7, the beast 


shall make war against the witnesses; the second is Destruc- 
tiveness, he goeth about like a roaring lion seeking whom he 
may destroy; the third is Imitation, he can appear like an 
jjangel of light; the fourth — but you are not well, John ?’ 
‘No, I must go into the air,’ 

‘ Leave your cloak and trunk?’ 


| 





‘No!’ 

* * * * * * 
‘Take a hack for the Providence Rail-Road 2?’ 
‘Yes!’ 


In the cars I was only doomed to hear of a man, whose fore- 
head, by comparing two charts, grew out like a horned-uni- 
;corn’s. On board of the boat the discourse was upon Fulton’s 
Constructiveness. In New York 1 gained flesh on two para- 
graphs, one in the Star and the other in the Courier, which 
spoke of Phrenology as an imposture, as it deserves. But alas! 
there is no peace for a‘ remarkable head!’ I caught a fellow 














one morning eyeing me suspiciously,—and seeing an adver- 
tisement for a course of phrenological lectures, in the day’s 
papers, I took boat the same night for Albany. Thence I have 
been driven to Troy, Rochester, Utica and Buffalo, New York, 
to Columbus and Cincinnati, Ohio, down the river, and to 
Little Rock, Arkansas. There I hoped for quiet,—but no! a 
restless unit of the universal Yankee nation, a Mr. A. Pike, 
looked suspiciously and inquisitively at me, and I was off again. 
Now Iam at—but no matter! Wheresoever a ‘ remarkable 
worse than the worst plagues of Egypt had come up into the|| head’ is, there will the Phrenologists be gathered together. — 
‘Veneration small,’— he began to utter in the tone of solilo-|| eating rooms and the parlor. I did not try the sleeping cham- 











I will buy the postmaster’s secrecy with twice his annual salary 
and perquisites, and nobody shall hunt me out to go birds’ nest- 
ing among my hair, for the eggs of this new science ; — science! 
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p.8.— Cen est fait — my jig is up! While under the bar- 
ber’s hands this morning, a boy posted up in the shop, the pro- 
gramme of a course of Purenou ocicaL Lectures! Verily the 
science Should be applied to the driving of locomotives on rail- 
roads — for it out-travels steam. I have seen the lecturer — 
the same scoundrel who frightened me at Mount Auburn — he 
js even now coming up the yard with two attendants bearing a 
bucket and a parcel — ms is no back door and no escape! 





[regret to say that the following extract from the World’s- 
end-ville Herald of Freedom, received per last mail, can refer 
to nobody but J. Shun Manipulation, Esq. 





‘A body was found suspended by a brass machine, some- 
thing resembling a pair of eallipers, hooked into a timber in | 
one of the beams of an unfinished room in the Columbian | 
Hotel, yesterday morning. Death must have been very pain- | 
ful, and caused by strangulation undoubtedly. About the hair | 
of the deceased, were bits of lime. Verdict, suicide. 

Since the above was put in type, we learn that the brass ma- 
chine belongs to Dr. Bump, the Phrenologist, and is used for | 
looking into heads. We learn farther, that the lime on the) 
hair is plaster of Paris, and was stolen by the deceased from 
the Doctor, while that gentleman was taking a cast of his head. | 
We scize with pleasure the present opportunity to recommend 
the citizens of World’s-end-ville to attend the lectures of Dr. 
Bump, who will trace a similarity between the head of this 
stranger, and that of Murel the great land-pirate — elucidated 
by anecdotes of the peculiarities of each,’ 








ISOLATED AFFECTION, 


True love, still born of Heaven, is blessed with wings, 
Aud, tired of earth, it plumes them back again, 
And so we lose it. 


I. 


|| thou whom, only, I have looked to see.’ 


|| single spot I still should linger, of the world around unknowing 


|| spider, working still to girdle in myself?’ 


with the flower grew more and more dacened at every return. 
Her feelings perceived the estrangement long before her reason 
had taught her to think upon or understand it. 
Vil. 

At length she murmured her reproaches — and the grievance 
‘ Wherefore,’ she 
said, ‘ O wherefore hast thou lingered away so long. Why dost 
thou not now, as before, vie with the sunlight in thy advances ? 
{ have looked for thee from the dawning, yet I have looked for 
The yellow beetle has been all the morning buz- 


must be great when love will venture so far. 


thee in vain. 
zing about me, but I frowned upon his approaches. 
grasshopper had a song under my bush, and told me a dull story 


The green 


of love which he had for me in his bosom; and, more than once, 
the glittering humming bird has sought my embraces, but I shut 
my leaves against him. Thou only hast been slow to seek me 


Vill. 


Gayly then the butterfly replied to these reproaches, nor, as 
he spoke, heeded the increasing paleness of the flower : ‘ Over a 


jon a thousand flowers I ’ve been ‘tending, none less lovely to 
the sight than thou. How couldst thou dream that with a gol- 


den winglet, broad, and free, and beautiful, like mine, in a 


aught? No, no—mine is an excursive spirit; for a thousand 
free affections made ;— wouldst thou have me, like a groping 


IX. 

It was a murmuring and a sad reply of the now isolated flow- || 
er, and she lived not long after she made it: ‘ Ah, now I know 
mine error — my sad error — having no wings myself, to mate 
with the lover who had. Alas! that I have loved so fondly and 
foolishly, for while thou hast gone over a thousand forests, see- 





Deer in the bosom of a southern forest, there grew a beautiful 
flower, the sweetest flower in that lonely region. Its leaves 
were of the purest white, for the first time unfolding to the | 


world around them, and revealing, as they did so, the fine and | 


|ing a thousand flowers, 1 have only known, only looked, only 


,| lived for, a single butterfly.’ 
| X. 


Ie seemed to think, and of the jewenna too, 
And straitway seized the juke, thus juped, with all 
His jucal robes, and hurled him to the just. 


instead of — 


My lord, a dudgeon he concealed beneath 

His duds; and when the duke was dumb, and listening 
To the dulcet notes of a soft dulcimer, 

Which well the Jewish maid was playing on, 

Beneath the jutting rock —he duly feigned 

The careful duplication of his cloak. 

Then of the ducats and the duel quick 

He seemed to think, and of the duenna too, 

And straitway seized the duke, thus duped, with all 
His ducal robes, and hurled him to the dust, 


We would also advise Mr. Fenno to read what little Latin 


may be set down for him correctly. 
School for Scandal was as ridiculous as it was lamentable. 


| His ‘ post orbit’ in the 





To CorresponpEnts. — Are we right in saying that the beau- 





thousand forests I ’ve been flying, each as beautiful as this —}) 
oy ©? 


'tiful allegory, signed A. J. R., in another column, is by Miss 
| Reid, editress of the Passion Flower? We are much obliged 
‘for the favors of several friends, and shall shortly examine them, 
and, if possible, publish. The Maniac’s Wanderings are alto- 
| gether too wild and wonderful. 








LITERARY N OTICES. 











Tue Macnonia. 1836. Edited by Henry W. Herperr. 
|New York: Monson Bancroft.— The successful presentation 
| of this work to the public is a feather in the cap of its publisher. 
| The editor's crown of fame shines brighter for what he has ex- 
ecuted, and each artist and engraver has made himself appea 

The work is unique — 


|in a separate halo of his own creation. 
| perfectly so—and is as faultless as any annual which our eyes 
ever glanced over. Mark you, master, how much toil the paper- 
‘maker passed through, to furnish his employer w ith that even, 
rich, white texture! Mark you how the compositor invented, 
to space those lines so equally that your mind should not be 
‘arrested, in its quiet passage of thinking, by crooked letters, 








delicate droppings of violet and purple, which before, like so, 
much hidden wealth, had lain in its bosom. Its odor was fresh | 
and exquisite, and no flower in all that forest, could come near 


it for sweetness or for beauty. In exce ‘Hence as in condition, 


it was equally alone. 


{T. 


But it was not destined to be alone always. There came to 
it one morning in May, a golden butterfly — a rover among the 
flowers—an ancient robber of their sweets. Gayly he plied 
his flight throughout the forest, now here and now there, sport- 
ing about in a sort of errant unconsciousness. It was not long 


before he inhaled the odor — it was not long before he saw the 


pure white leaves, and looked down with a yearning eye, upon | 
the rich droppings of purple and violet which nestled in the 


bosom of the flower. 
Il. 

Flying around in mazy but still contracted circles, he gazed 
upon the loveliness of the flower, and grew more and more 
enamored at each moment of his survey. ‘ Surely,’ he thought, | 
‘this is a flower by itsel’—love’s own flower —dwelling in| 
secret — blooming only, and budding, for his eyes, and denied 
toall beside. It is my good fortune to have found it—I will 
drink its sweets —I will nestle in its bosom — I will enjoy its 
charms as I have enjoyed a thousand others.’ 


EV. 


iven with the thought, came the quick resolution, and anoth- | 


er moment found him lying —lying close on the bosom of the 


flower. There was a slight effort to escape from the embraces 


mur died away into a sigh, and the sigh was inhaled, as so| 


much honey, by the pressing lips of the butterfly. 
the flower of his love — he, the acknowledged rover — the un- 
licensed drinker of sweets —the economical winner of affec- 
tions, with which he did not share his own—he sung to the 
flower a story of his love; and, O! saddest of all, the young 
flower believed him. 

V. 

And day after day he came to the stolen embrace, and day 
after day, more fondly than ever, the lovely flower looked forth 
to receive him. She surrendered her very soul to his keeping, 
and her pure white leaves grew tinged with his golden wing- 
lets, while his kisses stained with yellow the otherwise delicate 
loveliness of her lips. But she heeded not this, so long as the 


embrace was still fervent — the kiss still ieee return of|} Such barbarous pronunciation should not be tolerated. 


the butterfly still certain. 
VI. 
But when was love ever certain ? — not often where the lov- 
er is a butterfly. There came a change over the fortunes of 
the flower, for there came a change over the habits of the but- 


terfly. He gradually fell off in his attentions. His passion 


8tew cool, and the ease of his conquest led him to undervalue 
its acquisition. 


Each day he came later and later, and his stay 





The false one was soon away, after this, to another forest ; 
|for his ear loved not reproaches, and he had sense, if not feel-| 
Jing enough, to know that they were uttered justly. The flow- 
le sr noted his departure, and its last breath was an audible warn- | 
|ing to the young bud which it left behind it. 

ard the sigh and the warning; and when the bud began to) 
nan in the pleasant sunshine, he persuaded the black-brow ed| 
spider to spin his web, and frame his net, in the thick bush that || 
hung around it ; and many were the wanton butterflies, after | 


The wood-spirit | 


| this, who, coming to prey upon the innocent affection, became 
|| entangled, and justly perished in the guardian network thus 
| raised up to protect it. 
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sterling comedies. 


| 


| 
> 
| TREMONT Tis ATRE. — Thus far, during poy engagement of Herbert, all of whom are well known as pleasant writers. 
| Mr. and Mrs. Ternan, audiences, respectable in size and char- | be sure, the Ode to Jamestown is a very slip-shod poem, and, 
acter, have listened to and observed the performance of several} had not Mr. Paulding’s name been attached, would have been 
Mr. and Mrs. Ternan are very clever per-| supposed the work of a tyro. 


| thrown in at random, like men at a militia inspection! Mark 
| you how the pressman watched his roller-boy and the color of 
| his ink, as he swung the simple but mighty engine! Lo! the 





| ‘engraver, how he, with his straining eye and careful hand, 
|| guided the instrument which has worked by its light and heey 
|| touches those exquisite pictures of life and nature, which whi- 
|| lom the own , as it were, traced upon the canvas, after patient 
AL ation, and reflection! Mark you, too, master, 
awe many minds looked in upon themselves, and out upon the 
lw orld and the universe, to please you— merely to please you, 
|\and to make you happy and contented! Ay, mark this, and 
— compliment which the binder has paid to your fingers and 
||your taste, and then say if you can—and if you do you will 
isay false — that All this is not worth encouraging. 
The Magnolia is a good book for Christmas or the New Year's 











| Day —a capital present —a present that you need not be asham- 
| ed to give to your lady-love. How rich are its engravings ! 
And then, beside, it has for contributors, Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. 
Sedgewick, Mrs. Ellet, Grenville Mellen, William L. Stone, A. 


| D. Paterson, Mr. Simms, Mr. Paulding, Mr. Hoffman, and Mr. 


at times, they are equal to many of their distinguished contem- | pass them over, in order to say that in the main it is a good 
poraries ; but, generally, they fail to give us that satisfaction, book —a right pleasant book — worthy of mucl. praise, and of 
which it has been our fortune to receive during the personations | a place in every lady’s library. 

of some of the gentlemen of the stock company and of Miss} 
Phillips — whom we esteem superior as an actress to any lady we present as a specimen of the literary contents. 
of the intruder — the flower nvurmured its dissent, but the mur-|| who has appeared upon our stage for the last ten years. We || 





To 


And there are several other pie- 
| formers, and certainly take no low place in the public favor —') ees unworthy of the place which they occupy ; but we must 


‘Tsolated Affection,’ which will be found in another column, 


He sung to) 


have not space to point out the many deficiencies of the com-| Tur Historica Linxary.— We learg that a_ periodical 
pany during the past week — but must at once protest against || work with this or a similar title is about to be published in this 
the introduction of dialogue which is not found with the author. | city, which will be produced in the best style of typography 
A half dozen of the actors merit severe reprehension for this!’ and at a low price. It is to embrace the history of all the im- 
frequent sin, and we shall hereafter point out with much plain- | portant nations of the world, and form a complete chain from 
ness the emendations of each actor, that due credit may be | the earliest historians to the present time. 
given for the immense displays of original talent and wit which} doubtless, meet with success. 

are nightly manifested, although not promised in the bill. In|} 
this connexion, we beg leave to suggest to Mr. Comer and oth-| 

ers the propriety of speaking the king’s English without cor-| It maintains its high character. 
ruption. For the life of us, in the School for Scandal, we || 5 
could not understand what was meant by one of the characters || 


The enterprise will, 








The American Mostuty Macazine for October is received 





The Kyickrreocker for October is not received. 
being ‘engaged in a jewel.’ We thought and thought — but | thank the proprietors to send it by mail. 

could not divine, till a friend whispered to us that it was a duel !| 
If it is 
to be, we may possibly hear something like the following, bye| _ 
and bye. 


We will 








| The Lanpy’s Boox is received. 





THEATRICAL ‘REGISTER. 

My lord, a judgeon he concealed beneath = ——S3————==== = 
OcroserR 19 — The Wife. The Sienten “per. 

20 — Married Bachelor. The Gamester. Personation. 

21 — The Belle’s Stratagem. The Housekeeper. 

22 — School for Scandal. Turn Out. 

23 — As you like it. Perfection. 





His juds; and when the juke was jninb, and listening 
To the julcet notes of a soft julcimer : 
Which well the Jewish maid was playing on, 

Beneath the jutting rock — he jewly feigned 

The careful juplication of his cloak, 

Then of the jucats and the jewel quick 
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